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ARDY PLANTS. 


Hardy Assieas, Hare Trees and Surubs, hs 
finest and most complete stock in 

The finest Oatalogue in the world is sent for 
25 cts., which is allowed on first order. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 


Finest collection in New England. Includes bard hae 
novelties. go-page catalogue full of good hin 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New England climate. 28-page catalogue 
with culture. 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in America. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. The most complete on the sub- 
ect in America. The above are “Three Valuable 

andbooks.” ae P aryay can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 


THE READING NURSERY, Reading, Mass. 
All Catalogues Free. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE, 


The earliest, hardiest and best-flavored ye Grape 
yet introduced. Six da *” —. than any of the 53 
Jarteties tested at the Experiment Station. 
Vine, a very strong, healthy eatin and very roduc- 
tive. Every vine sold sealed with our Trade-Mark 
Label. Beware of other varieties said to be the same. 
Send for circulars giving full information. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 
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».|\Rea Brothers, 


NORWOOD, MASS., 


By Massacuusetts Horticutturat Society, May gth, 
1891, for 


plied Japonica grandifio 


(NEW) and 
SPIREA ASTILBOIDES. 


The only stock in the coun Sample flowers on appli- 
- cation. Ciisenplntanee osibaies. sid 


aay Catalogue of Hardy Plants tree. 
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[$4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


OLORADO SPRUGE 


eRe 
and other choice Conifers, 
an unequalled stock. Plant 
in August. 


WM. ©. STRONG, Waban, Mass. 


(CONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 


Cove e Boys prepared for coll: a 
school or busi Ail The advantages of fami life 
ne ge witht best mental and physical traini: Built. 
new and constructed according to lates models 
Srenty. five acres of land. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


FOR ORCHIDS that will grow 


and blossom all the a’ to SANDER’S, 
St. Albans ery Psy oe in the 


whole world. ty min from St. Pan 


STILL THE PREMIER HOUSE 


TUBEROUS 


BEGONIAS 


We were Awarded the FIRST PRIZE against all comers at 


MANY LEADING HORTICULTURISTS NOW THE CREAT BECONIA EXHIBITION 


At the ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER, June 24th and 25th, 18601. 


RECOMMEND 


SUMMER PLANTING 


FOR 


EVERGREENS. 


Our stock is grown with special reference to being 
moved at this season of the year, having been fre- 
quently transplanted and root-pruned. 
ein, ——— 7 the . oa of the Fe ae 

er sorts. jecimen Trees an ——— e 
in great variety. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


WY. Engraving Printing G0. 


PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 


8320-322 Pearl Street, 
war Torn=. 


OUR UNRIVALED STRAIN OF BEGONIAS 
Also received the Silver Cup at the recent roe eeeeeess incing proof to all 


that as raisers and growers we are still SECOND 


O NON 


We cordially invite all lovers of flowers to inspect our “ TRULY MAGNIFICENT 
SHOW OF BEGONIAS.” Descriptive Catalogues mailed free. 


JOHN LAINC & SONS, 


Begonia Growers, etc., 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


B@> Please address correspondence ~ our ford Jas. H. Latnc, Grand Central Hotel, 
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A DELIGHTFUL WEEKLY VISITOR. 
—HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


(arden and Forest 


1891—Fourth Year. 


A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor- 
ticulture and Forestry, filled every week 
with fresh, entertaining, practical and 
accurate information for all who love 
Nature or take an interest in trees, 
shrubs and flowers. As indicative of the 
value and usefulness of GARDEN AND 
FOREST, attention is invited to the follow- 
ing extracts from letters and the press: 


Is taken in my tamily and read with much interest by 
us all. I consider it one of the very best publications of 
the kind I have ever seen.—Senator George F. Edmunds. 
If GARDEN AND Forest had no other virtue it would 
be entitled to the support of all who desire the welfare 
of the nation, for the efficient service which it is render- 


ing in prom my the preservation of our torests.— Zev. 


Lyman ; : 

No reading-room nor meer is complete without this 
unique and useful weekly.—God/rey Haas, Y. M. C. A., 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Fills a place in our reading-room which we believe 
could not v.46 by hay ‘en publication.—S. H. 

Is much sought after in our reading-room.—Noee H. 
Jacks, Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore. 

The best paper of its class in the language.—N. Y. Sun. 

Its crisp frésh text is almost as good as a visit to 
the country.—. Y. Tribune. 

No more important work can be named for American 
readers.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Its literary —— isa gg feature of the jour- 
nalism of the day.— The Critic, N. Y. 


Published weekly. Conducted by Pro- 
fessor C.S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year. Single 
copies, lo cents each. Address, 


Garden and Forest, “new ors. 
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ize ed. 


size; Nursery Trees, recently transplanted. 
The best varieties of Maples, ‘Beech, , Mag- 
uyas, etc. 


nolias . Th 
Also 100 V: of. Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
Come and examine the stock, or correspond with me. 


SAMUEL C. MOON,Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
OnN. Y. Division of P. R. R., thirty miles from Phila. 


Well 
grown 
speci- 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 


Riksiedeadvens 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


ERMUDA 


Signal Observer. 
zoo miles due sou’ 


who would | 
hints 2 _ A ta ol 

of Temperature, 
th-east 


weekly. For information apply to A. E. Outerbridge & 
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PAIN Troors 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface of any other pens end wi Test ‘our or. ae 
cireulare’ Tos DIRON CRUCIBLE CO .» Jersey City, N.J. 


The Perfection of Railway 
Travel 


Is exemplified in the Ro Blue Line Trains now 

running between Washington, Baltimo: Phila- 
delphia and New York, via the B. & O. R. The 
trains are vestibuled from end to end, heated by steam, 
lighted by Pintsch gas, and all the cars are further pro- 
tected by Pullman’s anti-telescoping device. Around 
the ordinary traveler riding in the day coach, is there- 
fore thrown the same degree of safety that guards the 
more exclusive passenger occupying the parlor or 
sleeping cars. e comforts of the coach passenger 
are further provided for through the separate lava- 
tories for gentlemen and ladies ineach car. A smokin 
compartment in each car is also a new feature that w’ 
commend itself to the lovers of the weed. 


United States 
Mutual 


“ACCIDENT 


Association 


by its Justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 
to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 


AS A SUMMER RESORT.—It is proposed to keep open several of the hotels 
and boarding-houses a this summer for the accommodation of tourists 
¢ to combine 


SIXTY HOUR SEA VOYAGE with their outing 
is the highest temperature ever recorded by the U. S. 
and August, is from 65° to 83°. BERMUDA ISLAND is 


from New York. British Colony. Cable connection with New York. One hundred 
miles stone road ; good hotels ; fine shops; delightful ‘yach 
cycling ; ideal land for artists ; superb sea bathing, still or surf ; MALARI 


and ro’ 
UNKNO 
Co., 39 B’way, N. Y. City. 


; best of fishing; perfect 
. Steamers leave New York 
THOS. COOK & SON. 


EARLY ORDERS FOR 


Pot-Grown Strawberries 


Will be ready for delivery during th 


e latter part of July. Catalogue free. 


Meehan’s Monthly will interest all lovers of Gardening and Nature. Sample copy free. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfast 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


What Advertisers Say 


As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forest as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 


“Orders of the bestclass; large buyers and good 
pay.” 
21 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have used the advertisin columns of GARDEN 
AND Forgst, and the results have been satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class; large buy- 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 


“Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 
No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find Garpen Anp Forest a good—yes, the best— 
advertising medium for horticulturists, because its 
readers are the most intelligent.—F. E. McA.ister. 


“Secures the best class of buyers.” 


60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in Garpgn AND Forsst we have se- 
cured a class of buyers never before reached. We 
shall renew our advertising in your handsome pages 
the coming season.—PrTer Doves & Co. 


For terms, etc., address GARDEN AND Forest Pus- 
LisHinG Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 


Garden and Forest. 


Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 183) 
will be the following articles : 


The Northern Pitch Pine. 
trated.) 


Dijon.—Il. 


By Mrs. ScHuvLER Van RENSSELAER. 


(illus- 


EprroriaAt. 


Some American Perennials. 
By F. H. Horsrorp. 


Report of the Meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists at 
Toronto. 


The paper will contain an illustration of Pinus ri- 
gida, from a photograph. 
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Architectural Fitness. 


MERICANS are gradually learning that fitness, ap- 
A propriateness, is the foundation of all artistic 
excellence, and, though the lesson is not yet fully ac- 
quired, we are making visible progress toward the realiza- 
tion of this quality in our various classes of buildings. The 
improvement is perhaps most manifest in our country 
houses, which we design with a more intelligent regard for 
the requirements of site and environment than we did even 
ten years ago, and a truer sense of the fact that in such 
houses simplicity is a cardinal virtue. There has been a 
reaction against conventionality on the one hand, and 
against ostentation on the other, and it has been inspired 
by a new-born feeling for architectural fitness. 

But in a reaction men are almost certain to go too far, 
and so it is not surprising to find that in trying for sim- 
plicity we sometimes fall into rudeness. This shows, of 
course, that we have not fully understood the meaning of 
fitness as an architectural term ; we have remembered that 
a structure should harmonize with its surroundings, but 
have forgotten that it should also harmonize with the ideas 
of cultivated men and women who are the heirs of all the 
ages, living in a state of superior enlightenment, and in- 
heriting the practical processes as well as the tastes of 
countless generations of skillful builders. Moreover, in 
thus trying to express part of the significance of the word 
fitness, we may miss true simplicity ; for civilized, intelli- 
gent men can produce rude-looking structures only by an 
effort so deliberate and self-conscious that it lays them 
open to the charge of affectation. 

We cannot object to an Adirondack camp or a fishing- 
lodge or a hill-side studio, be it ever so rough and rude. 
It is designed as a shelter in a semi-savage sort of exist- 
ence, and may be as appropriate to the temporary needs 
and pursuits of its inhabitants as to the wild scenes 
amid which it stands. But when costly buildings in 
_ civilized neighborhoods are built for permanent use in 
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imitation of the materials and methods naturally adopted 
for temporary homes in the wilderness, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the interests of true simplicity, or of true 
appropriateness, are subserved. 

The tendency to which we have referred finds many 
illustrations in the use of boulders, or roughly cut stones, 
in constructions which should wear a refined and dignified 
aspect, as well as a simple one. Undoubtedly, this prac- 
tice has been largely inspired by the example of Richard- 
son. An architect so original, strong and skillful as he 
could not fail to influence profoundly the general course of 
his art; and, as with every great master, this influence has 
been partly for good, partly for evil. Few other build- 
ings in this country, and certainly no other small building, 
have excited so much attention, been so often described, 
pictured and discussed as the gardener’s lodge which he 
built, of huge rough boulders, in the village of North 
Easton, near Boston. It is, indeed, a picturesque and in- 
teresting piece of work, but it has certainly been imitated 
in ways which Richardson never anticipated, and he would 
have been distressed by a sight of some of the progeny it 
has engendered. 

In certain places and for certain purposes the use of 
boulders, whether large or small, is not only allowable, 
but praiseworthy. It is both sensible and appropriate to 
use them, for example, in the foundations or the basement 
of a country house on land where they abound and can 
be had at little cost and trouble. But even in such spots 
as this it is seldom desirable that whole houses should be 
built of them, for we do not want an American country 
home to wear the aspect at once rude, unrefined and pon- 
derous, which their sole employment gives. 

In other parts of New England one may wisely use, 
instead of boulders and for a similar purpose, stones 
roughly split from neighboring granite-ledges ; but, again, 
and for the same reasons, it is seldom wise thus to con- 
struct a whole house. We want simplicity and we want 
solidity, but we do not want coarseness or the affectation 
of simplicity. A house with an interior such as every 
American demands, made comfortable by a hundred in- 
genious devices and beautiful by the skilled work of a 
score of different artisans, should have an exterior of con- 
sonant expression ; and rough-hewn stones or roughly 
cemented boulders cannot give this expression. 

But it is not only in private country homes that our 
methods of using stone are frequently erroneous. Country 
churches and public buildings, and even the most ambi- 
tious city structures, are often open to criticism in this re- 
spect. Even in urban parks the effort to adapt the archi- 
tectural work to rural surroundings may be a departure 
from genuine simplicity. A park is one of the most 
complicated and refined of the artistic creations of man- 
kind ; and its beauty and unity may be impaired if any 
feature of man’s creating does not show the same kind 
and degree of skill and refinement as the others that sur- 
round it. A park must depend for the most part upon 
nature for its charm, but it must also conspicuously depend 
upon art; and it is trite to say that when art is set to 
work its activity should be frankly and clearly confessed. 
No matter how rural in character a park may be, or how 
pure and undisturbed the sylvan charm of some of its 
remoter parts, there is no place where the work of man 
ought to be done with greater skill, more perfect finish, or 
(using the term in its best sense) a franker artificiality. 
Almost all such work is done in this manner in all our 
parks. Their driveways aré not constructed like country 
roads of even the better sort; their lawns are not left like 
fields to a growth of untended grass; nor are their shtub- 
beries allowed to grow in the wild luxuriance so beautiful 
beside a rural highway. When the engineer and the horti- 
culturist are thus showing the highest level to which 
modern science and art have attained, the architect should 
work in a spirit similar to theirs. Structures which look 
rough, casual, almost barbaric and affectedly simple are 
not appropriate in a carefully tended pleasure-ground, 
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planted with exotic trees and flowers and bisected b 
scientifically built and neatly curbed roads, even thoug 
we may know that as much thought and as much pains, 
of a certain kind, have been expended on their construc- 
tion as though the outcome were more clearly artistic and 
refined. 

The Central Park was laid out before the modern 
taste for boulders and rough-hewn stones had developed, 
and in it one may well study the method of treating 
architectural features in such a place. Here and there, in 
quiet corners and shady riooks, we find rough little flights 
of steps and rustic summer-houses of unhewn wood ; but 
in all conspicuous places, and for all important construc- 
tions, work of a more polished and elegant sort is employed. 
But in~the new Franklin Park at Boston, for example, 
there are structures in the most conspicuous situations 
which would seem more appropriate in a woody glen a 
hundred miles from any town. A drinking-fountain, care- 
fully built of jagged stones so that it looks as if carelessly 
thrown together for a temporary purpose, may have 
a beauty of its own, but whether it is fitly placed 
beside the principal building, and near the principal drive- 
way of an urban park, is open to question. Steps of rude 
slabs, scarcely revealing the use of the chisel, hardly seem 
appropriate in contact with the accurately shaped and 
smoothed curbing of this drive. In building the gateways 
at the principal entrance to this beautiful pleasure- 
ground it seems to have been the artist’s purpose to 
make them inconspicuous, and thus disturb as little 
as possible the rural effect of the outlook over the 
distant country. But the existence of gateways, and their 
eminently artificial character, cannot really be disguised ; 
and to build them wholly of small boulders sacrifices 
beauty and appropriateness to an unattainable end. A 
comparison of these gateways with those recently erected 
at one of the southern entrances to Prospect Park, in 
Brooklyn, would prove, we think, that the more confess- 
edly artistic a work of art is made the better is its effect in 
such a situation. And at Prospect Park the low marble 
seats, small classic-looking shelters and graceful piers, in- 
terfere no more with the prospect than the rugged- 
looking seats and shelters at Franklin Park. 

Of still more doubtful propriety is the use of unhewn 
stones in the construction of bridges. It seems contrary 
to the primary canons of art that an arch should have 
voussoirs of irregular shape and different lengths, so that, 
instead of seeming strong and homogeneous, they appear 
to be sliding past one another. Yet many rustic bridges 
have been erected in this fashion. How Richardson 
thought a bridge in a park ought to be built is shown by 
the one over which Boylston Street crosses the Fens in 
Boston. It is entirely devoid of ornament, perfectly sim- 
ple; but with its wide, graceful, yet vigorous sweep, its 
beautifully modeled buttresses and coping, and the care- 
fully finished surface of its stones, it is as true and refined 
and as noteworthy a work of art as any of the more elabo- 
rate things he ever built. Not far away now stands an- 
other bridge of three arches, built in the prevalent 
“natural” manner. In general design it is very good, 
and were its fabric as architectural and its finish as 
perfect as those of Richardson’s bridge, the two would 
form a most happy contrast. But it looks weak despite its 
actual solidity, and careless despite the careful study un- 
questionably bestowed upon it, while its curtain of vines 
is not, we think, a fortunate substitute for an architectural 
balustrade in a work of art designed for a place which 
will soon be in the heart of a great city. In structures 
such as these we seem to be trying to go back to the 
infancy of art, but such efforts can hardly result in 
true simplicity or true appropriateness to modern tastes, 
conditions and abilities. 


WE invite attention to a letter from Mr. Charles Eliot in 


another column of this paper. Referring to Mr. Baxter’s 
project for a Massachusetts forest, Mr, Eliot suggests the 
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creation of a general Board of Commissioners who can act 
for all the cities and towns which are comprised in Greater 
Boston. It is generally admitted that, as this large and 
populous district becomes still more densely inhabited, 
there will be need for many more open spaces for recrea- 
tion-grounds and breathing-places. As the case now stands, 
each of the municipalities can select grounds within its 
own limits, but where this is done the action must neces- 
sarily be controlled by purely local considerations. In 
many cases the most favorable grounds to be selected 
would extend across one or more of these town or city 
boundaries, and unless something like united action can 
be secured on a plan which embraces within its scope the 
entire area in question, there is little hope that a sufficient 
number of plots will be reserved, or that these plots will 
be the best ones for the purpose they are intended to fulfill. 

It is very plain that co-operation is an absolute necessity 
in a case like this. This principle is one with which our 
people should become familiarized, for it is capable of a 
much wider application. Wherever forests need to be re- 
served at the sources of rivers the importance of co-operation 
by different states is apparent. Such rivers as the Connec- 
ticut, the Merrimac and the Ohio, whose head-waters are 
in the highlands of different states, can never be adequately 
protected unless all these states unite upon some general 
plan of forest-preservation. The board suggested by Mr. 
Eliot might therefore prove of value not only immediately 
to the eastern part of Massachusetts, but it might set an 
example which could be followed to advantage on a much 
more comprehensive scale throughout the country. 


The Seeding of the Bamboo. 


"THE hardier species of Bamboo are becoming deservedly 

more popular year by year for the adornment of English 
pleasure-grounds. One thing, however, seems not unlikely 
to be lost sight of, namely, the fact that the culms of the Bam- 
boo flower but once, the plant perishing immediately after the 
ripening of the seed. After flowering and seeding, when the 
plants have reached the climax of their grace and beauty, no 
art of the gardener can stay their death. It would be, I 
imagine, almost impossible to determine the age at which 
these hardy Bamboos will produce flowers when grown in this 
country ; most probably the term of years will differ with the 
various species. 

With regard to the great Bamboo of tropical India, Baméusa 
arundinacea, it is a well-ascertained fact, that the coming to 
maturity of this gigantic Grass only occurs after a growth of 
some fifty years’ duration ; and the phenomenon of its flower- 
ing, seeding and subsequent death in India and other climes— 
where it covers with its huge and picturesque clumps many 
square miles of country—is an extraordinary spectacle which 
can have been seen but by few Englishmen of the present 
generation. 

It is unnecessary to give any lengthy description of the 
plant ; suffice it to say, that in the locality in India where I had 
the rare fortune of witnessing the flowering and seeding of 
this gigantic Grass on a large scale, the culms frequently at- 
tain a height of from sixty to seventy feet, and a diameter at 
their thickest part of from eight to ten inches. These culms 
are furnished with lateral branches, throughout their whole 
length adorned with a profusion of light green leaves. The 
plant is deciduous, shedding its leaves in India during the dry 
season, and renewing them on the approach of the spring 
showers. The clumps present the apppearance of colossal 

lumes of feathers, and when seen in full leaf are beautiful 
eyond description. 

The soil of the tract of country the Bamboo affects in south 
India is mostly shallow, with a gritty, ferruginous subsoil, and 
it is not found where the rainfall is excessive. When the 
clumps are in full vigor, the culms are produced of the above 
dimensions with amazing rapidity. 

It was during the years 1863-1864, while engaged in Coffee- 
planting in the district of Wynaad, in the province of Malabar, 
that I witnessed the phenomenon of the seeding of Bamébusa 
arundinacea. The plantation I had charge of at the time was 
situated in the midst of an extensive Bamboo jungle within 
but a short distance of the frontier of Mysore, and on the main 
road from the Malabar coast to Seringapatam and Bangalore. 
At the time of my arrival in the district, the magnificent Bam- 
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boo-forest, interspersed with such deciduous hard-wooded 
trees as Teak, Kino, Rose and Sandal-woods, and others of an 
equally valuable description, was, although unknown to me 
at the time, upon the eve of a sudden and wonderful transfor- 
mation. Hundreds of square miles thickly covered with the 
exquisitely graceful clumps of the Bamboo, giving to the 
landscape as far as the eye could reach a beauty difficult to 
describe, were to be changed by fire in the brief period of a 
little over a year into a charred and blackened wilderness. 
The myriads of nodding plumes that for half a century had 

aced the woodlands were, at the call of Nature, to blossom, 
yield their seed, and disappear from the face of the earth as 
by the breath of a destroying angel. 

The south-west monsoon rains of 1863 had ceased about the 
middle of September, and left the jungle tracts of Malabar in 
the very heyday of their glorious greenery. The Bamboo- 
plumes waved to and fro by the gentle breezes which still pre- 
vailed from the westward and glistened in the light of a 
tropical sun, as yet showing no trace of the change they were 
so soon to undergo. As the season advanced, hot parching 
winds from the east began to take the place of the more kindly 
breezes from the west, and by Christmas the leaves of the 
Bamboo thickly covered the ground. Simultaneously with 
the disappearance of the leaves from the laterals, the inflor- 
escence an to appear, and the aspect of the country in 
every direction changed as if by magic. No one was prepared 
for such an eventuality, and the English planters in the district 
were struck with something akin to alarm when the fact 
dawned upon them that, in the course of a very brief period, 
not a living Bamboo would be left in the forest. A few there 
were who refused to believe that the culms would perish after 
ripening their seeds, and were only persuaded by the actual 
realization of the fact. As nearly as I can remember, the seed 
was matured by the middle of May, the = of grain 
weighing down the culms to a third of their length, and giving 
‘them withal a graceful as well as fruitful appearace. hen 
the seed, which was about the size and had much the appear- 
ance of small oats, had fully matured, it fell to the ground in 
showers by every passing breeze, and then came a happy sea- 
son for both man and bird. Sea-fowl, spur-fowl, partridge, 
jungle-fowl and quail, with which the jungles abounded, rev- 
eled in and fattened upon the plentiful supply of good food so 
suddenly bestowed upon them by the hand of Nature, and 
man himself was not slow to take advantage of the offering. 
The coolies from Mysore employed on the Coffee-plantations 
could with difficulty be induced to remain steadily at work 
during this Bamboo harvest, and the jungle tribes could not 
be persuaded to work at all, but subsisted solely on the fallen 
grain of the Bamboo so long as any could be gathered from 
the ground. This seed they appeared to highly value, and it 
seemed to be very nutritious. The grain was ground into 
meal by the aid of small hand-mills, and baked in the form of 
cakes, or boiled into a thick porridge. I myself ate the cakes 
on several occasions, and found them fairly palatable. These 
jungle tribes, although perfectly aware of the value of the vast 
granary thus laid at their feet, were, notwithstanding, improvi- 
dent to a degree. They ate abundantly of the fruit while it lay 
on the ground, but made no provision against the approachin 
destruction of the whole by jungle-fires. So, after these ha 
licked the ground, they had, perforce, to return to work on the 
Coffee-plantations. At the height of the dry season, and when 
the earth was thickly covered with a coating of Bamboo-leaves 
and seed, these fires began to do their work, and apparently 
so completely, that it was hard to believe that a single Bam- 
boo-seed could have escaped destruction, and that in the 
course of a decade or so, another such magnificent Bamboo- 
forest could be produced. But Nature in some mysterious 
way was equal to the occasion, and before I left India, in 1877, 
the Bamboo zone of Malabar and Mysore was clothed with 
another jungle, consisting of ones approaching in size and 
grandeur those that perished in 1863. 

From the date of the seeding of the Bamboo the clumps 
stood throughout the following monsoon leafless and.dead, but 
intact; it was not till nearly a year after that their complete 
destruction by fire began. When the dead and sapless clumps 
caught light the whole country was filled with flame and 
smoke for weeks together ; loud reports were heard night and 
day without intermission, resulting from the pent-up gases 
within the hollow culms, and the whole Bamboo zone, so 
picturesque and beautiful but a twelvemonth before, was 

uickly reduced to a scene of desolation. The total destruc- 
tion of the clumps, however, was not accomplished in one 
season, many escaping the fires till the second, and some till 
the third. 

The young seedlings soon began to appear, but made slow 
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rogress for several years. As time went on the annual 
growth of culms waxed stouter and stouter, till at last a thick 
pay my hos of low Bamboo tufts covered the ground, which, 
in the fullness of time, began to send up gigantic canes, till the 
forest was restored to its , eae strength and beauty. 

With reference to the period of time required for the matur- 
ation of Bambusa arundinacea, | was at some little trouble, 
while in India, to ascertain from the native tribes inhabiting 
the jungles of the district the approximate duration of its ex- 
istence, and was told by several men, apparently about sixty 
years of age, living widely apart, that they remembered a 
similar phenomenon of the seeding of the whole of the Bam- 
boos of the district when they were boys. From this I con- 
cluded that about fifty years was the limit to the life of this 
giant species of Bambusa. 

About three months before the flowering of, the Bamboo I 
had occasion to clear some thirty or forty acres of land for the 
purpose of Coffee-planting, the culms of the Bamboo being 
cut close to the ground. I waited patiently, curious to know 
the result of such an operation. When the monsoon rains 
began the huge stools left in the ground began at once to send 
up numerous small culms of from eight to ten feet in height, 
and furnished with laterals. On the cessation of the rains 
these immediately flowered and seeded, after which the old 
stools perished absolutely, so that the act of cutting down the 
original culms had only the effect of delaying, not Frusmetio A 
Nature in her efforts at reproduction.—¥. Lowrie, in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XVI.—THE BLESSING OF THE RAIN. 


A KINDLY critic has remonstrated with me for setting flow- 
ering plants around the trees, as contrary to good rules. 
I vey Se mit the fact, but in extenuation of the fault would 
urge that for the first year or two the bare polls of the trees, 
cut in till they were not much better than scrubbing-brushes, 
were so ugly that I wanted to distract people’s attention from 
them. Moreover, the Geraniums and Heliotropes and Nas- 
turtiums were handy for watering and plucking, facts worthy 
of consideration in a region of dry, hot summers, so that I 
was tempted, like my mother Eve before me, into willful sin. 

Unlike the fault of our first parents, however, my fall from 
grace is not permanent. The trees have taken it upon them- 
selves to correct the error in taste by taking all the nutriment 
away from the flowers and by spreading out their branches 
until the beds are too shaded to furnish blossoms. This sum- 
mer the cold June has added to their other discomforts, and 
the day of flower-beds in the neighborhood of the trees is 
ended. Should these last do their duty this year as they promise, 
they will be far enough along for us to permit the grass to 
grow close up to their trunks, which will greatly improve the 
beauty of the lawn, and the natural look of the trees them- 
selves, which began to make their best growth about the first 
of July, after they had reaped the full benefit of the heavy 
rains of later June and were rid of the rose-bugs. 

Refreshing, indeed, was the long storm that succeeded the 
— days, and it was a joy to see the thirsty grass and 
plants drinking in life with every drop. I am convinced that 
the true way to render yourself indifferent to inclement 
weather in the country is to plant trees. No rain can ever 
hurt them, and, when they are freshly set out, each shower is 
a satisfaction to their owner, for it seems as if they could be 
seen to grow under its kindly influence, and thus a day or 
week of hard rain, instead of a weariness, becomes a positive 
delight. I am not sure that this would bring compensation to 
the young for having to forego their active pleasures, but the 
more I become interested in gardening the more I am con- 
vinced that it is the appropriate pleasure for middle life and 
old age. 

Youth hates to wait for anything, and wishes to realize its 
dreams so soon as they are conceived; but as we advance in 
years we take a sober satisfaction in waiting a little for our 
pleasures, and also we like something that can recur, and that 
is interminable. Most other delights once experienced are 
exhausted, but gardening grows by what it feeds on. It is the 
same, and yet never the same; it can be forever renewed ; it 
can be indefinitely extended; it is within the reach of all 
dwellers in the country, where home amusements are most 
needed. It can be compassed by the slenderest purse, and it 
will give a man a chance to spend a fortune if he so desire. 
It has its agreeable economies, and its fascinating extrava- 
gances. It can be made to satisfy the most orderly disposi- 
tions, and also return beauty and grace from careless and wild 
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arrangements. It can be utilitarian and lucrative, it can be 
merely esthetic and ornamental, or all four, just as thé fanc 
takes you. In fact, it may be briefly characterized as Happi- 
ness for the million with no patent on it. 

Added to all these charms is its wholesomeness, its absorb- 
ing character, and, best of all, a certain humanness about the 
occupation that brings one into pleasant relations with all sorts 
of people, and affords one a topic of conversation and a meet- 
ing-ground, even where he is limited to the most unpromis- 
ing companions. The village crone forgets her gossip when 
you talk to her about her Rose-bushes or her last new Ge- 
ranium slip; the rustic waxes eloquent over the merits of a 
new potato or a way of protecting melons, and you find your- 
self always interested and instructed, instead of bored, since 
almost any one you meet in the country can tell you something 
you are glad to know, or else he is eager to learn what you are 
doing yourself, which is a sure way to afford you entertain- 
ment, since every man is happy when allowed to ride his own 
hobby. All of which has a connection with rain, however 
little obvious it may be, since the moral of my discourse is, 
that when one becomes, not only resigned to rain but glad of 
it, he has taken a step toward true philosophy. 

A garden after a shower has always an especial charm ; 
everything is sweeter and fresher, even in its often bedraggled 
condition. I have a passion for dabbling in water-coloring of 
this description, and cannot keep my hands from the weeds 
and flowers when I venture forth to see how my favorites 
have borne the storm. It is a delight to put one’s arms about 
a bouncing pzony, with its red cheeks all cold and dripping, 
and tie a string around it to keep its bright faces clean. The 
forward flowers kiss you as you struggle to encircle them ; the 
wet leaves box your ears as if you were taking a liberty. Itis 
some time before you can accomplish your purpose, and you 
arise from the encounter quite breathless and dripping, with 
the pink and white faces, huddled up together, all laughing at 
your condition. 

It is June, and the last of the Fleur-de-lis are quite broken 
down, their pearly petals —— in mud and defaced by 
water. This delicate French beauty will put up with no ple- 
beian contact, but withers and dies if brought in contact with 
the earth. The Roses stand up, after their bath, quite fresh 
and -shining, but the buds, which are so blighted by a heavy 
rain that they do not open afterward, remind me of the Aus- 
trian violinist who greatly admired an English beauty, but 
confided to a friend Fis reason for not offering to marry her: 

“She vould vash me, and I should die.” 

Many things are broken down and require tying up. If the 
rain has continued for several days the chickweeds are ram- 
pant and overrun everything. New plants that have been on 
the anxious seat during the dry weather have decided to stay, 
and are putting forth satisfactory leaves. 

The joyful Pear-trees shake their drops down upon you, the 
cat-bird sits on the grape trellis and inquires what you are 
doing there. It is a way he has. He lives in the box arbor 
and thinks he owns the earth, and that our strawberries are 
his. He scolds the cat and defies the robin, and has sucha 
trig, gentlemanly air about him, with his well-brushed dark 
coat, that one might christen him Sir Charles Grandison. He 
makes me a bow and says civil things (or uncivil) in his own 
tougue, which, unfortunately, I do not understand. 

“T thought you told me this parrot could talk ?” 

“‘So he can—ze parrot lankwich—you don’t expect all ze 
lankwiches for ten tollar, do you ?” 

Thus our cat-bird, which costs us nothing but strawberries, 
discourses in a jargon which we would fain comprehend, so 
as to answer him according to his deserts ; and sometimes of 
a Sunday morning he sings us a glorious tune. 

When the rain comes, Apollo, the parrot, climbs to the top 
of the tree in which he is perched and spreads all his bright 
feathers to catch the shower. Elongating his wings, he makes 
them meet over his brow in the very altitude of the cheru- 
bim, and there, turning a somersault, he hangs head down- 
ward, that the water may thoroughly drench his plumage. 
With all his. gold and red and green glittering with rain-drops, 
he resembles some superb blossom quivering on a stem, and 
makes a beautiful spectacle of himeelf When his bath is done 
he chatters and a with glee, and sings his merriest song, 
with some disregard of rhythm and tune, but none of harmony, 
till all the smaller birds begin to pope in company. 

The dusty foliage emerges brilliantly shining and fresh. 
Every shower seems to bring a new spring, and the world 
never fails to’be surprised at the renovation which succeeds 
the rain. There seem, indeed, to be new heavens and a new 
earth. The drooping evergreens lift up their tasseled heads 
and take courage ; to them it means life and new hope. The 
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vines throw out their tendrils, and the Honeysuckle emits a 
keener perfume. The white Lilies that come to rejoice us 
just as the Roses are going, gleam in the twilight, tall and fair, 
Who is it that says that it is a figure of the poets to mingle 
Roses and Lilies, since they do not blossom at the same time? 
With us the Irises and the white Flower de Luce linger till 
after the Roses are in bloom, and then, before the Queen 
is wholly out of sight, come these stately princesses, her 
followers, like train-bearers of high degree, all clad in white 
and gold, nearest the throne, if not rivals for the highest place 
of all. Is it the thorns that make the Rose the royal flower by 
rendering her difficult of access and surrounding her with a 
body-guard of lances? Whoshall say? There are moods in 
which her sumptuous beauty and heavy fragrance seem less 
regal than the haughty, willowy grace of her rival flower, and 
we hesitate to choose. 

And not the flowers alone rejoice in the life-giving drops, 
but the “‘sweet smale grass,” refreshed and strengthened, lifts 
its green blades like the spear-heads of a ~—— army. The 
dusty mantle that has veiled its gentle beauty falls from it, and 
the wonderful variation of its tints again delights the eye. 
Those artists who set our teeth on edge with verdigris and 
arsenic floods, to represent this dearest and homeliest gar- 
ment of our mother earth, seem to me never to have entered 
into and possessed its secret, the secret of myriad shadows, of 
myriad lights, each catching a reflection from its neighbor 
blade, the brown earth below, the azure sky above. No green- 
est green of foliage or meadow ever shocks the most sensi- 
tive vision, for Nature, truest of painters, never fails to break 
her colors with such subtle mixtures that only the utmost 
training of eye and hand enables the artist to hint her secret 
upon canvas; and he who, with a palette of crude pigments of 
raw primary colors, seeks to render the shifting emerald of 
spring, the topaz of the new-mown field, or the golden har- 
vest, is as one who would catch the flash of the diamond or 
the burning heart of the ruby on the brush’s point and think to 
imprison it forever. 

There are some lines of Matthew Arnold that a wet garden 
always brings to mind, in which the poet has truly caught the 
spirit of the fragrant scene. None but a frequenter and true 
lover of gardens could in a few words have thus pictured the 
mingled dismay and hope with which one views his garden- 
plot after a rain has both distressed and refreshed it : 


So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks, and all the sy floor 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And Chestnut-flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field through the vext garden trees 
Come, with the volleying rain and tossing breeze ; 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom gel! 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have or mee snapdragon, 
Sweet-william with his homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening star. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


ADA LEHMANNI, Rolfe.—A new species of Ada, originally 
introduced from New Granada by Mr. F. C. Lehmann, Ger- 
man Consul to the Republic of Columbia, after whom it is 
named. It has been in cultivation for some time. It is readily 
distinguishable from the well-known A. aurantiaca by its 
more rigid habit, shorter, broader and darker green leaves, 
which are mottled with gray, and by its white lip. It usuall 
flowers during the summer, while the old species is well 
known as a winter-flowering plant.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
i) 11th, p. 34. 

ATASETUM ATRATUM, Lindl., 4 and 9.—The female only of 
this species can claim to be a new garden Orchid, as the male 
has been known for many years. A very interesting case of 
the production of flowers of both sexes on the same raceme 
has occurred in the nursery of Mr. W. Brooks, of Weston- 
super-Mare. The two sexes are less dissimilar than usual, 
except in the column and ovary, which present the usual dif- 
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ferences. The sepals and petals are light green, with numer- 
ous blackish spots. Although borne on the same raceme, the 
females expanded several days in advance of the niales, thus 
pointing to earlier development in this sex.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, July 11th, p. 36. 

CIRRHOPETALUM THONARSII, Lindl.—Although described 
nearly seventy years ago, and the original species of the genus, 
this rare Mauritian plant has only recently appeared in culti- 
vation, for it is now evident that the Philippine plant which 
Lindley thought identical, and which has borne the name in 
gardens for so many years, is a different species. Plants were 
sent to Kew by C. W, Bewsher, Esq., of the Oriental Bank, 
Mauritius, together with other native Orchids. One plant 
which has now bloomed has light yellow flowers, without any 
spots. A second plant, believed to be spotted with red, has 
not yet flowered.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 18th, p. 69. 

CYCNOCHES CHLOROCHILON, Klotzsch, 4 and ©.—As in a 
previous case, it is the female flower which is new to gardens, 
the other sex having long been known. A female flower has 
appeared in the collection of Monsieur Houzeau de Lehaie, 
member of the Chamber of Representatives, of Hyon, near 
Mons, Belgium. It is larger and more fleshy than the male, 
with broader sepals and petals, and the crest of the lip much 
more obtuse. The ovary is also more than twice as thick and 
more strongly grooved, and the column scarcely half as long, 
at least four times as thick, without pollinia, but with a pair of 
large fleshy wings on either side of the well-developed stigma. 
The color is identical in the two sexes, which are thus far less 
dissimilar than in most other species of this singular genus.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 18th, p. 69. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM BERGMANI, L. Lind.—A handsome Odon- 
toglossum in the way of O. /uteopurpureum, but with chocolate 
spots on a white ground. It was awarded a first-class certifi- 
cate of merit ata meeting of the Orchidéene, of Brussels, on 
April 12th last, when it was exhibited by Monsieur Bergman. 
It is suggested that it may be a variety of O. /uteopurpureum, 

‘ but I consider it a natural hybrid with O. crisfum.—Lindenia, 


t. . 
= R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Plant Notes. 
Phalzenopsis Schilleriana. 


HE numerous species of Phalznopsis that have been 
introduced within the past thirty years are far from 
being as satisfactory as this fine old favorite, and, indeed, 
those that were known previously lack some of its best 
points. The utility of the plant is found in the profusion 
and lasting quality of its ‘attractive flowers, and in the 
handsome character of its variegated foliage. Some 
descriptive and cultural particulars have already appeared 
in this volume of GaRDEN AND ForEstT, on page 117. 

P. Schilleriana was introduced from Manilla in 1858 by 
Mr. Consul Schiller, a gentleman who hada famous collec- 
tion of Orchids in Hamburg at that time, and in compli- 
ment to whom this species was named by Professor 
Reichenbach. This importation consisted of some thirty 
plants, only one of which, however, survived, and flowered 
at Hamburg two years later. In 1862 it flowered for the 
first time in England, at Broomfield, the place of the Mr. 
Robert Warner famous in Orchid history. Mr. Warner's 
plant seems to have been collected privately, and its native 
locality was not disclosed at the time. An idea of the 
progress which has been made in the search after new 
Orchids—of the devastation wrought by collectors, some 
will have it—may be obtained from the statement that 
only five kinds of Phalaenopsis were known in England 
when VP. Schilleriana had been introduced; between 
thirty and forty are now being cultivated in that country. 

Many fine specimens of P. Schilleriana have been grown 
in England, and in late years a few have been produced 
in this country and Canada. A plant sent from London 
by Mr. Warner to the Russian International Exhibition, 
held at St. Petersburg in May, 1869, bore 120 fully de- 
veloped flowers atone time. Two excellent plants, grown 
in the collections of Frederick Scholes, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
New York, were figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
April 28th, 1888, and noted in the first volume of GaRDEN 
AND Forest. Mr. Scholes attributed his success with this 
plant to a liberal use of cow-manure. 
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The specimen, from a photograph of which the accom- 
panying illustration was prepared (p. 390), flowered at the 
gardens of John Hoskins, Esq., Toronto, Canada, in 1890. 
It carried about seventy flowers. The same plant had 129 
flowers this season, all fully in bloom at the same time. 
It is grown in a well-lighted stove in which the atmos- 
phere is kept constantly moist by means of a hot-water 
tank in the centre. In other particulars the treatment does 
not differ from that observed in other establishments. An 
engraving of a plant at Melchet Court, England, the 
most extraordinary Phalaenopsis of which we have any 
record, was given in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 
7th, 1875. This plant measured seven feet in height and 
five feet through, bearing flowers to the number of 378. 
When sold at auction a few months later it realized a sum 


exceeding $150. M. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


The August issue of the Bofanical Magazine contains 
figures of Faradaya s plendida (t. 7187), a handsome tropical 
climbing plant, a native of Queensland, and dedicated to 
the physicist Michael Faraday. The plant is described as 
conspicuous by its handsome bright green foliage and 
copious panicles of very fragrant snowy white flowers 
which appeared at Kew for the first time in September of 
last year. An allied species, #. Papuana, of New Guinea, 
is also in cultivation at Kew, but has not yet flowered ; 
Cypripedium Californicum (t. 7188), the handsome Califor- 
nia Lady’s-slipper which was figured in the first volume of 
GARDEN AND Forest (page 281); Pleurothaillis immersa (t. 
7189), a New Granada Orchid, with small dirty brown flow- 
ers borne in elongated racemes rising above the leaves. It is 
a plant of considerable botanical interest, although garden- 
ers generally will be inclined to pass it by. Symnantherias 
sylvatica (t. 7190), a small East Indian aroid, is another 
plant which is curious rather than beautiful from the hor- 
ticultural point of view ; Rehmannia rupesiris (t. 7191), the 
representative of a genus of Scruphulariaceaz, now known 
to consist of six or seven species, all natives of China, 
Formosa and Japan. It was discovered by Mr. A. Henry, 
in the province of Hupeh, growing only in almost inac- 
cessible places on the faces of mountain-cliffs. It is a 
semi-prostrate plant, densely coated with whitish wool 
and having solitary axillary flowers, with long yellow tubes 
marked with purple on the inner surface of the limb. Of its 
horticultural value very little can be said, as the specimen 
which flowered at Kew, and which had been raised from 
seed taken from one of Dr. Henry’s herbarium specimens, 
died as soon as it had flowered. 


Cultural Department. 


Russian and Polish Pears. 


I BEGAN to try these Pears with many misgivings, but I 
think better of them every year. The hardiest of our old 
kinds I have been obliged to give up, after long and repeated 
trials; even our mildest winters blackened their new wood. 
Rather colder winters killed back nearly all the new growth, 
while one of our “rippers” killed every tree to the snow-line. 
There is rarely an interval between these extreme seasons 
long enough to enable us to see any fruit; and after twenty 
years of such experiments I gave it up beaten, having gathered 
just one ripe pear—from Jackson, a New Hampshire variety. 
When a fruit named for Old Hickory had to succumb, I felt 
justified in abandoning the field. 

But before this end of the struggle I had received from my 
kind friends, Professor Budd, of Iowa, and the lamented 
Charles Gibb, of Quebec, a lot of cions from their then recent 
importations. From these, worked close to the ground on 
Vermont-grown stocks, I grew quite a lot of trees of many va- 
rieties. Professor Budd also sent me a few young trees from 


his earliest home propagations, so that I started almost even 
with them in my testings of their hardiness, and I have now a 
fine collection of these trees from six to twenty feet high, not 
Even Sapieganka, decidedly the 


one of which has Jost a bud. 
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tenderest among them (and said to be the best in quality), isonly 
a little discolored in its new wood by our worst winters. I 
should call it as hardy as the Fameuse Apple. Lutovka, a 
Polish Pear, said to closely resemble Flemish Beauty, is of 
about the same hardiness. 

BESSEMIANKA takes the lead of the whole list as a hardy 
and vigorous tree. My oldest specimen, from Professor 
Budd, is now over twenty feet high, and with three others, 
which he sent me the next year, is bearing some fruit, havin 
bloomed for two seasons before. Merely as an ornamenta 
tree the Bessemianka is well worth planting. Its remarkably 
rapid upright growth, its large, thick, glossy leaves, apparently 
impregnable both to insects and fungi, seem to indicate close 
relationship to the Chinese Pears; but Mr. Gibb thought the 
fruit to be of the Bergamot type. We shall learn more on 
those points hereafter. As this Pear (asits name, both in Rus- 
sian and also in German, Samenlose, or Kernlose, indicates) 
has rarely any perfect seeds, I have feared in regard to its 
setting any fruit until other varieties bloom near it, though the 
flowers seem perfect. We shall know more about this here- 
after. Certainly it can set some fruit unaided. Its season is 
from September to October. 

LuTOVKA is a Pear whose fruiting I await with much inter- 
est. Though said to be like Flemish Beauty in fruit, it does 
not resemble it in growth. It makes but few branches, and 
hardly needs any pruning, but still it makes a good annual 
increase of woods. 

SAPIENGANKA is a straggling, strong-growing tree, quite no- 
ticeable for the bright red petioles of its leaves, which are so 
distinct as to impart a character to the tree. Itis probably the 
tenderest of the Budd-Gibb importation, and is condemned for 
the north-west as lacking hardiness, but I think it will do for 
northern New England. It is said to be a native of Lithuania, 
and to be generally planted there and in Poland. When well 
started it grows nearly as fast as Bessemianka, but much more 
slowly and unshapely in the nursery. It is said to be very pro- 
ductive—the fruit in form like a Bergamot (that is, roundish 
ovate), and might be mistaken for the Summer Bergamot. 
The flesh is described as yellowish white, juicy, and finely 
flavored, and it is said to be a good market pear. Season in 
Poland, August and September. 

TONKOVIETKA.—This seems to be a very slow-growing va- 
riety in the nursery and when at first transplanted, but after 
getting under way it makes a good growth; yet at eight 
years old it is not half as high as Bessemianka. It is hard to 
get a straight shoot from it when young. Mr. Gibbs speaks of 
it (Eighth Report Montreal Horticultural Society, p. 53) as ‘the 
hardiest Pear I know which bears an edible fruit—hardier even 
than Bessemianka.” The name means “slender stalk.” A 
fairly good eating pear, but not equal to Bessemianka. 

GAKOVSKAYA is a strong-growing, very hardy Pear, reported 
by Professor Budd to be somewhat like our old Pound Pear, 
and suited only for cooking. Season, October. 

Besides these, there are several Russian Bergamot Pears, 
varying in season, that are hardy here, and grow well. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Mistakes in Growing Strawberries. 


= a number of years my beds averaged over 200 bushels 
of berries per acre. Many acres within the last ten years 
have yielded not less than 10,000 boxes peracre. ‘This year 
the average yield has been about 6,000 boxes or quarts per 
acre. An account of my mistakes may be worth more than 
one of my success. 

In the spring of 1890 we set our plants for this season’s crop. 
After they had been set, early Peas, Beans, Onions, etc., were 
planted between the rows. In this way a crop can be obtained 
from the land the first season, and be out of the way by the 
time the runners need it. Our plants between the rows yielded 
well. The vines and refuse were taken off and added to the 
compost-heap. But the weeds—how they did grow! We 
were driven with work until we hardly knew what to do first. 
It seemed very difficult to get help, and I kept thinking that by 
“‘to-morrow’’ we would be able to finish cleaning out the 
Strawberry-beds, and so matters went on until something like 
half an acre was overgrown with weeds. Finally, it actually 
cost me more to clear away the weeds when at last I did it, 
than it would, had | done it before they had caused any dam- 
age. I cannot tell just what. that neglect has cost me; but 
Nature charged it up against me, and has taken full pay out of 
the crop. It was certainly more than $100, and, I believe, it 
was nearer $150. 

One more mistake: We are passing through the driest sea- 
son I have known for thirty years. The Strawberry crop about 
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here was almost an entire failure, except where it was carried 
through by artificial watering, and we are almost the only 
growers in the county who have facilities for so doing. The 
drought commenced early in the spring, and I noticed that my 
Strawberry-plants scarcely started even after the growing 
weather had come. I knew that they were in need of water, 
but kept thinking that rain would surely come within a day or 
two, and then they would soon catch up. Rain did not come, 
and after waiting too long I started the water-pipes upon them. 
They were kept well watered from this time to the close of. 
the season, but they had been damaged.in a way I had not an- 

ticipated. They came out with as great an amount of bloom 

as | had ever seen; but the foliage to carry such a crop was 

not there. The result was that the berries were not of their 

usual size, neither did the late sets fill out as they should have 

done.—F. M. Smith, in Rural New- Yorker. 


Rose Notes. ° 


"THE large-flowered Roses, now so popular, are highly 
ornamental, yet some of the smaller-flowered varieties 
are equally useful in their way, and, for certain purposes, are 
most appropriate. Among these Bon Silene continues to hold 
high rank, and is still the most satisfactory small pink Rose 
for in-door use, while Douglas, an old Rose of the Bengal 
class, producing crimson buds of about the same size, is its 
worthy companion. Both of these are among the sturdiest of 
growers, and will give a succession of bloom through the 
whole season, the flowers being much improved in substance 
when grown cool. Duchesse de Brabant is also a good pink, 
though, when growing strongly, the flowers are often pro- 
duced in clusters. These three Roses may be grown for 
several years without replanting if they are placed in a solid 
bed, the Bon Silene, particularly, giving better flowers the 
second season than the first. It is also benefited by moder- 
ately hard pruning. 

Young Roses of recent planting should now be growing away 
freely in order to be in good condition for the winter, and 
some care in watering is quite necessary during the muggy 
days that often prevail in August, for the roots will not have 
spread very far, as yet, in the new soil, and they are easily dis- 
couraged by too much moisture at their new roots, Thorough 
ventilation is essential, not only in the day, but also at night, 
for long, sappy growth is generally undesirable. 

If space ean be spared for such purpose, a strong plant of 
Marechal Niel, trained on wires attached to the root of the 
greenhouse, may be made to produce large crops of flowers, 
if its roots are under control so that the plant can be givena 
season of rest. It seems almost a pity that this Rose is a 
cropper in blooming, though its immense golden flowers are 
of such beauty as to be well worth waiting for, even though 
they have the disadvantage of having very weak stems. 

Another old Rose that is seldom seen of late years is 
Caroline, a Tea Rose of very good form and fair size. It is light 
pink in color, the buds being long and pointed, while in habit 
it resembles Niphetos, and, like the latter, will give the best 
satisfaction when grafted on Lamarque. 

Among the Hybrid Perpetuals for early spring-flowering in 
pots, Eugenie Verdier should not be overlooked, its silvery 
pink flowers being peculiarly attractive ; in fact, it is one of the 
best of the Verdier type. 

Some discussion has been carried on among Rose-growers 
as to the necessity or advisability of packing the soil tightly in 
the benches in which Roses are planted, and the correct 
method seems to depend upon the character of the soil. In 
some localities the soil is more liable to become too hard than 
too loose, and consequently it does not need very much press- 
ure in planting, while in other instances it may be an improve- 
ment to compact the soil by pressure with a brick or block of 
wood after planting. 

The application of fertilizers to young Roses should be made 
with caution, for if overdone the soil may become soured, to 
the serious injury of the crop, but, as much depends on the 
character of the soil used, the question of manuring must be 
decided by the circumstances of the individual grower. 

Among the newer Roses we find still another Duchess that 
is very highly recommended, namely, Duchess of Leeds, a 
Hybrid Perpetual, described as ‘‘a highly colored La France,” 
but said to be quite distinct from Duchess of Albany. It is 
claimed for this Rose, too, that it lasts well when cut; but as 
this new-comer has not yet been tested to any extent in this 
country it is too soon to pass upon its merits. 

A new Tea, Mrs. James Wilson, is also well spoken of ir 
England. Its color is pale lemon-yellow, with rosy margins, 
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and in shape, size and growth it is said greatly to resemble 
Catherine Mermet. 

Ernest Metz apparently did not strike the popular fancy to 
any great extent as a dark pink Tea, and has not proved able 
to compete with others of purer color, and consequently but 
little is heard of it now. 

The future of Waban seems assured from the favorable re- 
ports received from all sides upon this fine sport from Mermet, 
and it has been planted in large quantities by the leading cut- 
flower growers to supply the market for the coming winter. 
There is apparently but little change among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals planted for winter use, except the improvement made 
in quality of flowers produced, and the favorites of former 
years, such as Mrs. John Laing, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Hein- 
rich Schultheis, Ulrich Brunner and Anna de Diesbach, will 


doubtless continue among the most popular. : 
Holmesburg, Pa. 6 sda W. H. Taplin. 


Hardy Plant Notes. 

HE successful cultivation of /ris Susiana out-of-doors (see 

GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. iv., p. 357) is rather unusual, but I 
think itcan be explained. The cultivation of this Iris in Holland 
has apparently been better understood of late years, and, as I 
have before stated, seven out of twelve rhizomes, purchased last 
fall, flowered this spring. This success is also unusual, but is 
owing, perhaps, to the very fine roots the Dutch growers sent 
us last fall. The principal reason for advocating pot-culture 
is, that all of the Oncocyclus group of Iris enjoy a thorough 
baking in the sun after the flowering season is past and the 
leaves have died off. Our plants are now undergoing this 
treatment in a cold frame, and after this thorough ripening 
will start to grow vigorously next fall. I have never heard of 
any one who has successfully grown this Iris in the open air 
any length of time. Our experience has been similar to that 
of Mr. Barker's in the Harvard Botanic Garden, and a good 
round number of roots have been used to experiment with. 

We hear much of the new /ris Gatesii. It belongs to the 
same group as /. Susiana, and is, we are told by Herr Max 
Leichtlin, the largest-flowered Iris known, and exceeds the 
Mourning Iris in beauty; let us hope that the plant may soon be 
common. J. /berica is, to me, quite as beautiful as /, Susiana, 
and | think the markings are much more delicate and refined. 
The plant itself, when in flower, does not exceed six inches in 
height. With me it flowers perfectly well in the open ground, 
but we do not often see it in bulb lists. I quite agree with Mr. 
Gerard (vol. iv., p. 334) that it is ‘‘ difficult to understand why, 
cultural skill being equal, Irish bulbs should be better than 
others,” but certain it is that in Ireland the Narcissus has found 
a most congenial soil and climate, for any one who has seen 
them there will find it hard, as I did, to believe they are not 
indigenous. But the fact is, that many of the commonest 
weeds here in New England are not native, and yet they grow 
with more vigor than in their original homes. 

Mr. Orcutt’s notes on the new Californian Poppy suggest 
the query why the lovely Romneya Coulteri is scarcely to be 
had here in the east. I have repeatedly purchased seeds and 
sown them with all care, but have failed to raise anything be- 
sides weeds, I sent to California for plants last tall and re- 
ceived nothing but excuses in return. A leading eastern firm 
to whom | applied “did not have it,” although it was adver- 
tised in their lists. It is common in England, and I suppose 
the only way to get it is to send there, for American plants are 
appreciated there as they deserve to be; even the common 
Rudbeckia hirta is there thought worthy of two synonyms, 
and the number of these may sometimes be taken as a fair 
i ant. 
ndex of the popularity of a plant E. 0. Orpet. 


So. Lancaster, Mass. 


Some New Tufted Pansies. 


HE cultivation of the so-called tufted Pansies is in- 
creasing in this country, and is likely to become still 
more general, and we therefore reproduce from Zhe Garden 
some notes by Mr. W. E. Gumbleton on the merits of a 
few of the newer varieties sent out by Messrs. Dobbie & Co., 
Rothsay : 
WONDER.—This is an extremely pretty variety of most com- 
pact and tufted habit of growth in the way of Ardwell Gem, 
but a decided improvement on that good old variety. It is a 


profuse and continuous bloomer, and has flowers of a good 
size, of a clear, pale canary-yellow, with a deeper centre clearly 
penciled with a few distinctly marked black lines. , This is 
quite an acquisition. . 
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CoTTAGE MAID.—This is in the way of Countess of Kintore 
but an improvement on that pretty old variety, with most dis- 
tinct, deep plum-colored centres and almost pure white upper 
petals. It is also of good and compact habit of growth. 

VERNON LEE.—This closely resembles the excellent and ef- 
fective older variety Jackanapes, with flowers of the same 
combination of oebtais lower petals and rich brown upper part 
of flower, the only difference being that in the newer variety 
the flowers are of more perfect form and better substance, 
and the outer half of most of the upper petals is distinctl 
laced with gold, which is never seen in Jackanapes. The habi 
is also compact and good. Tes 

QUEEN OF Scots.—This is much in the way of Cottage Maid 
save that the flowers are rather larger, the upper petals of a 
purer white and the centres purple instead of plum color. The 
habit of growth, however, is not quite so satisfactory. 

Mrs. GRANT.—This is a rather pretty and extremely free- 
blooming sort, of compact habit of growth, and may be briefly 
described as a paler own sister to Cottage Maid, with more 
clearly colored upper petals. 

BRONZE MEDAL.—This variety has nothing to recommend it 
save its compact habit of growth. Its flowers are small and 
poor and of a pale washy shade of brown, quite inferior to 
many older and better-known varieties. 

YORK AND LANCASTER.—A most striking variety mottled 
somewhat like the old Rose of that name, but with purple in- 
stead of rose color. 

BLUE CLOUD.—A most lovely variety, which may be briefly 
described as a white Duchess of Fife with a distinct bordering 
of pale blue round all the petals. This should prove a great 
acquisition. 

DAwN OF Day.—This is also a most distinct and showy va- 
riety with large white flowers distinctly and most effectively 
penciled with blue. Quite an acquisition. 

BULLION.—A fine, deep, bright golden yellow, rather a small 
flower, but a very telling shade of color. 

Max Ko.s.—This is one of the older sorts, but not so well 
known as it deserves to be. It is quite the best and most con- 
tinuous blooming blue Pansy known to me. The flowers are 
of large size, borne on stout erect foot-stalks well raised above 
the foliage, and of a fine intense shade of blue, not quite so 
deep as those of A. Grant, but of rather larger size than those 
of that fine variety. The centres of the flowers are black, with 
a small yellow eye. Altogether a most excellent variety. 


Orchid Notes. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BARBATUM, VAR. SUPERBUM.—The numerous 
varieties of C. darbatum are all more or less useful—as, indeed, 
is the species itself—and they find favor with many growers in 
preference to the more expensive species and hybrids. The 
flowers of this variety are much larger than those of the type, 
and their coloring is more distinct and beautiful. The purple 
of the lip is deeper in shade ; there is more of the purer white 
in the dorsal sepal, less green, and the purple lines are broader 
and brighter, approaching reddish purple. It is even more 
floriferous than the free-flowering species, and the length of 
the erect scapes, often exceeding fifteen inches in strong plants, 
with the superior lasting quality of the flowers when cut, ad- 
mirably adapts them for decorative work. The variegation of 
the foliage, too, is more distinctand handsome. Had I to choose 
one Cypripedium, conspicuous above all others for beauty 
combined with utility and ease of management, from the al- 
ready long list of species, hybrids and varieties now in culti- 
vation, I should select this variety. It will give satisfaction as 
to growth, and bloom in an atmosphere of intermediate 
warmth, but plants grown in the higher temperature of a 
stove have the flowers and leaves of a somewhat better color. 

PHALANOPSIS LUDDEMANNIANA.—Many of the Phalznop- 
sis are more showy than this one, but it 1s a pretty free-flower- 
ing species, well worthy of a place in any general collection of 
stove-plants. It was introduced to English gardens from the 
Philippine Islands in 1865, butappears to have flowered earlier 
with Monsieur Luddemann, of Paris, incomplimentto whom it 
was named by Professor Reichenbach. This Monsieur Ludde- 
mann was oneof the great Orchid kings of his time, and thenow 
historical collection of Monsieur Pescatore had been under his 
management. P. Luddemanniana is small of growth com- 
pared with most other species, the succulent, oblong, acute, light 
green leaves being little more than six inches in length at their 
best. The flower-stems are usually longer than the leaves, and 
appear at various seasons of the year, bearing from four to six 
blooms two and a half inches across. Petals a trifle smaller 
than sepals, both oblong, acute, whité, with numerous trans- 
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verse bars of purple; lip trilobed, the central lobe rich violet, 
the lateral ones white or pale purple. The flowers hold their 
color from six to eight weeks, but they retain their rigidity and 
perfection of form in a blanched state much longer. The 
stems should not be removed when the flowers have fallen, 
if it is desirable to increase the stock, as afterward they almost 
invariably bear plantlets. There are several varieties of this 
species, differing chiefly in the color of the flowers. Some of 
these varieties are rather scarce, and they all thrive under the 


ordinary treatment of Phalznopsis. 
Cambriaee, Mass. P M. Barker. 


Correspondence. 


Dr. Schlich’s Handbook of Forestry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—The publication of the second volume of Dr. Schlich’s 
treatise on forestry, which has been reviewed in your paper, 
is an event of much importance in the development of an 
English forestry literature. This volume, which deals with 
the ‘‘ Formation and Tending of Woods, or Practical Sylvicul- 
ture,” is the most thorough work upon the application of sci- 
entific principles of forestry that we have in our language. 
Dr. Schlich has arranged and condensed his material with care 
and skill, and has packed a vast amount of information into 
the first two hundred and thirty pages. The latter part of the 
volume consists of ‘‘Sylvicultural Notes on British Forest- 
trees,” 

While Dr. Schlich’s work must always be of value to for- 
esters in any part of the world, a perusal of it suggests that the 
conditions under which the principles of forestry must be ap- 
plied in this country are so different from those prevailing in 
European countries that no book of this kind not written with 
special reference to the United States can be entirely satisifac- 
tory to the American forester. Dr. Schlich seems to contem- 
plate only cases in which forest is to be established upon areas 
practically treeless. Of the treatment of vast areas of forest 
suffering from neglect, or from our brutal methods of lumber- 
ing, he says little or nothing. Yet in this country such areas, 
too extensive for the comparatively elaborate systems of cul- 
ture that he describes, must first receive the forester’s atten- 
tion. Our task is not so much to establish new forests as to 
treat those that we have in such a way as to obtain the greatest 

ossible amount of forest-products without destroying the 
orests. The problems péculiar to this country must be 
worked out here. Probably, even the experience of Dr. Schlich 
and Dr. Brandes with the old forests of British India would be of 
comparatively little value in solving these problems. It is at 
least safe to say that in some of the small details of practical 
forestry, the irrepressible Yankee will apply his own ideas. 
Thus, he would devise his tools without reference to the tra- 
ditions of the Old World. Dr. Schlich gives a number of cuts 
of tools, of which some are probably excellent, but some seem 
to the American eye to be too awkward for the use of man. 
That this is the case is not surprising in the light of the Euro- 
pean creed as to hand-tools, thus set forth on page 58 of the 
volume: 

“‘ Many and various are the forms of the several tools which 
have from time to time been recommended for use in the 
preparation of the soil. Of these, a considerable number are 
of doubtful utility. As a general rule, the ordinary laborer 
gets through more and better work by using the tools with 
which he is acquainted than by substituting even an improved 
form of tool, the use of which he has first to learn.” 

If this comfortable and conservative doctrine had prevailed 
in this country, how far should we have advanced toward that 
mechanical superiority that we boast of? The Yankee who 
learns from a countryman returned from studying forestry in 
Europe that French and German foresters fear to use their 
axes in frosty weather lest these tools should be broken, will 
not believe very readily that we cannot devise our own for- 
estry tools. At least, in the article of axes we may claim some 
superiority. With what Homeric laughter would the hardy 
forest-destroyers of Maine and Michigan shake their snow- 
laden Pines if some trained woodsman from the Black Forest 
should expound to them in friendly warning his theory of axes 
and frost ! 

A perusal of Dr. Schlich’s list of twenty British forest-trees, 
not all natives of the British Isles, and not all trees that we 
should think of including among timber-trees, brings to mind 
the wonderful variety of forest-wealth of our Appalachian re- 
gion, not to say of our whole country. ; : 

But with these empty gratulations our self-satisfaction must 
cease. Our chief instrument of forest-destruction is better 
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than the European’s; and nature has bestowed upon us a 
wonderful variety of valuable trees against which we may turn 
this instrument. It is idle to deny that in all essential points 
of scientific forestry we must look to the Old World for in- 
struction. Dr. Schlich’s book is so clear and interesting in its 
presentation of the subject that all in this country who have 
any interest in the subject should read it with care. Such a 
book as this should do much to temper and direct the often- 
distorted enthusiasm of our forest-lovers. 


New York. Fames W. Pryor. 


Experiments and Expedients. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—For thirty years it has been difficult to raise a good 
Quince-crop in this section, but the fruit can be had with 
proper precaution. The trees are more tender when young, 
and I then take special care to secure well-ripened wood, and 
in October tie it about with straw. As the trees Set older they 
become hardier, but the fruit is likely to be scarce, on account 
of the weakening of the terminal wood; I therefore tie the 
limbs together with hop-twine, a coarse, soft, but strong twine, 
and after that tie about the bunched limbs straw or hay. This 
spony, with hedges of Arbor-vitz to the west and north, 
eaves the trees vigorous enough to produce full crops. 
Quince-trees are worth growing for their beauty in the bloom- 
ing season, and an Orange-grove is hardly more beautiful 
than a Quince-orchard in full-bearing. 

It has been difficult, too, for the last half century to grow 
Peaches in this region. Fifty years ago I saw my father pick 
Sweetwater grapes, peaches and wagon-loads of quinces from 
his gardens. But the borers came, and then followed greater 
inequality of temperature. I have for twenty years persisted 
in growing Peach-trees, both seedlings and grafts. Unpro- 
tected, we secure a crop just about once in ten years. This 
year I have fifty-five trees loaded. My experiments have in- 
cluded: (1) Winding the bearing limbs in straw, which is 
rarely of much avail; (2) bending down limbs and covering 
with sod or soil, which leads to rot of buds and sometimes 
branches ; (3) bending down the trees and holding them with 
spikes, which is efficient in a limited degree; A building a 
rude house over a tree or close row of trees, which is less 
trouble than it appears in the telling, and when the trees are 
so covered, and fine hay stuffed in over the tops before nailing 
on a roof, this affords sufficient protection for our hardiest 
sorts. But (5) my best experiment has been the planting of a 
large, cheap, roofless house with six trees. Over the top 1 
nail narrow slats, and allow my hens to run in it for the sum. 
mer ; during winter I spread over corn-stalks, and hold them 
in place with poles. Of course, the roof must be firmly sup- 
ported. Here my trees are full of fruit. Another (6) plan has 
been to grow a few trees in boxes and set them in the cellar 
for the winter. These do well with little care. In a Peach 
section such precautions would be laughable; but here 
peaches are peaches, and it pays to take much care and try 


many experiments. 
Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


A Good Example. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 
Sir,—In the sagen leading to the town library at Tun- 
2 


bridge Wells, an exhibit is made, and constantly renewed, 
of the local flora and common plants. The specimens are 
placed in separate glass vessels and in front of each is a label 
bearing the common and botanical names. Sucha means of 
popular instruction and interest might be well adopted at some 
of our American summer resorts, and at very small outlay. 
Tunbridge Wells. rancis Skinner. 


Recent Publications. 


Finrikisha Days in Fapan. By Elizabeth Ruhamah Scid- 
more. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 

Many books have been written about Japan, and most of 
them contain descriptions ef its forests and gardens, its flow- 
ers and flower-festivals. But the subject seems inexhaustible, 
for each gives us new details and general pictures. Mrs. 
Scidmore’s little book is not written from the scientific or from 
the artistic point of view. It is for popular reading, and pro- 
fesses merely to sketch ‘‘ something of the Japan of to-day as 
it appeared to a tourist, who was a foreign resident as well,” 


. being “ the outcome of two visits, covering nearly three years’ 


stay in the Island Empire.” But its author has a keen eye and 
a knowledge of the value of definite information, as well as a 
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feeling for the beautiful and the picturesque, and a very grace- 
ful pen. So her book is interesting from end to end, and when 
we a it down we feel that, despite all we may have read upon 
the subject before, she has taught us something fresh and 

iven us another and very charming general impression of 
the delightful land she describes. 

The first thing she speaks of, after landing at Yokohama, 
is the colony of florists at the west end of the town, where one 
finds “‘ toy gardens filled with vegetable miracles ; burlesques 
and fantasies of horticulture; dwarf trees, a hundred years 
old, that could be put in the pocket; huge single flowers and 
marvelous masses of smaller blossoms; Cherry-trees that 
bear nocherries ; Plum-trees that bloom in midwinter, but have 
neither leaves nor fruit ; and Roses—that favorite flower which 
the foreigner brought with him—flowering in Californian pro- 
fusion.” And from here on we read so continually of the skill 
of the horticulturist and the passionate love of the people for 
flowers that once more we feel, as other writers had already 
made us feel, that if Japan is the land of art it is still more dis- 
tinctively the land of flowers. At Yokohama “a large business 
is done in the exportation of Japanese plants and bulbs encased 
in a thick coating of mud, which makes an air-tight case to 
protect them during the sea-voyage. Ingenious Fern-pieces 
are protected in the same way. These powers things are 
produced by wrapping in moist earth the long woody roots of a 
fine-leaved variety of Fern. They are made to imitate dragons, 
junks, temples, boats, lanterns, pagodas, bells, balls, circles 
and every familiar object. When bought they look dead. If 
hung for a few days in the warm sun and occasionally dipped 
in water, they change into feathery green objects that grow 
more and more beautiful, and are far more artistic than our 
own conventional hanging basket.” 

Mrs. Scidmore makes a novel suggestion when, after recog- 
nizing the fact that the Japanese are the foremost landscape- 
gardeners in the world, giving their genius ‘“‘ equal play in an 
area of a yard or a thousand feet,” she says that ‘‘a Japanese 
gardener will, doubtless, come to be considered as necessary 
a part of a great American establishment as a French maid or 
an English coachman. From generations of nature-loving 
and flower-worshiping ancestors these gentle followers of 
Adam’s profession have inherited an intimacy with growing 
things, and a power over them, that we cannot even under- 
stand. Their very farming is artistic gardening, and their 
gardening half necromancy.” 

Near Yokohama is the little village of Kawana, whose head- 
man has a famous collection of Chrysanthemums, the goal of 
many autumnal pilgrimages. His great thatched house, in a 
courtyard, is faced in front by rows of mat-sheds, “ covering 
the precious flowers that stand in files as evenly as soldiers, 
the tops soft masses of great frowsy, curly-petaled, wide- 
spreading blooms, shading to every tint of lilac, pink, rose, 
russet, brown, gold, orange, pale yellow and snow-white. It 
was there that we ate a salad made of yellow Chrysanthemum 

etals, most zsthetic of dishes. The trays of golden leaves 
in the kitchen of the house indicated that the master enjoyed 
this ambrosial feast habitually, and, perhaps, dropped the 
yeliow shreds in his saké cup, to prolong his life and avert 
calamities, as they are warranted to do.” Not far away is 
Sugita, where the Plum-trees bud in January and blossom 
er: so that ‘“‘the last week of February finds the dead- 
ooking branches clothed with clouds of starry white flowers.” 
Around the thatched roof of an old temple stand Plum-trees 
covered with blossoms of various colors, white, pale pink, 
yellow, rose or deep carnation-red, and ‘just outside the 
temple door is a Plum-tree whose age is lost in legend. Its 
bent and crooked limbs and propped-up branches sustain a 
thick-massed pyramid of pale rose-pink. The outer boughs 
droop like a ay ay Willow, and their flowers seem to be 
slipping down them like rosy rain-drops. Poets and peers, 
dreamers and plodders, coolies, fishermen and the unspiritual 
foreigner, all admire this lovely tree, and its wide arms flutter 
with poems in its praise”; for, as Mrs. Scidmore remarks, 
“spring poetry” is not a drug in Japan, and the trees them- 
selves gladly accept the shower of manuscripts annually pro- 
duced in their honor. We cannot follow all her descriptions 
of the flower festivals of a Japanese spring, when, as our 
readers have often been told, the whole population turns into 
the suburbs for merry-making, philosophers and statesmen 
leave their labors to journey to some famous garden, perhaps 
a three days’ trip away, and the newspapers print daily bulle- 
tins to tell how the blossoms are progressing. But, she says, 
fair as the spring days are, the autumn, when an Indian sum- 
mer lasts sometimes four months in unbroken loveliness, is 
equally attractive. When the Maple-leaves begin to turn, 
“ autumnal Japan is the typical earthly Paradise.” 








Near the Ikegami temples the priests display with pride a 
Moutan, or Tree Peony, ‘now three hundred years old, whose 
solid trunks and wrinkled bark uphold a multitude of stately 
blossoms.” And when these bloom, and Azaleas of varied 
colors crowd every garden and line the river-banks, then, too, 
the Fuji, or Wistaria, is in blossom, “ and at the Kameido tem- 
makes an eighth wonder of the world. Every householder 

as his Wistaria-trellis, generally reaching out as a canopy 
over some inlet, or, as at Kameido, ss the roofs of the 
open-air tea-houses edging the lake. . . . Blossoms two, and 
even three, feet long are common, and only a great swaying 
tassel, four feet in length, draws a ‘ Naruhodo!’ (wonderful!) 
from the connoisseurs.” The great objects of wicker-work, 
clothed completely with Chrysanthemum-blossoms which 
amaze every traveler, are described at length by Mrs. Scid- 
more, who says that, in addition to single forms of men and 
beasts, one sees “whole mountain-sides of flowers, with 
water-falls of white blossoms spreading into floral streams, and 
Chrysanthemum women leading Chrysanthemum horses rid- 
den by Chrysanthemum men across Chrysanthemum bridges. 
Gigantic flowers, microscopic flowers, plants of a single blos- 
som, single plants of two hundred blossoms, have Bamboo 
tents to themselves” at the shows where these figures are ex- 
hibited ; and their special attractions are as loudly proclaimed 
as the charms of fat women and skeleton men in the side- 
shows of American fairs. 

A little description of the ‘“‘ Maple-leaf Club-house,” near the 
Shiba temples, well shows the feeling of the Japanese for artis- 
tic decoration. Here there was a ‘‘long low room, usually 
divided into three by screens of dull gold paper. One whole 
side of this beautiful apartment was open to the garden be- 
yond a railed balcony of polished cedar, and the view across 
the Maple-trees and dense groves of Shiba to the waters of the 
bay was enchanting. The decorations of the club-house re- 
peat the Maples that fill the grounds. The wall-screens are 
painted with delicate branches, the panels above the screens 
are carved with them, and in the outer wall and balcony-rail 
are leaf-shaped openings. The dresses of the pretty mesans, 
the crape cushions on the floor, the porcelain ae | lacquer 
dishes, the saké bottles and their carved stands, the fans and 
bonbons, all display the Maple-leaf.” On another page we 
read that even the charcoal under the tea-kettle is an artistic 
object, being twigs of Azalea charred and coated with lime 
without injury to their delicate forms. 

In the chapter devoted to the theatre we find flowers again 
playing a prominent part. The actors enter the stage by two 
long raised walks through the auditorium, broad enough to 
accommodate horses and jinrikishas ; these walks are called 
hana michi, or flower-walks, ‘‘and asa popular actor advances 
his way is strewn with flowers.” Garden, forest and landscape 
effects are made on the stage “by using potted trees and 
shrubs uprooted for transplanting. The ever-ready Bamboo 
is at hand, and the tall Dragon-grass and the scene-painters 
produce extraordinary illusions in the backgrounds and 
wings.” But we should never end if we tried to extract all the 
suggestive passages by means of which Mrs. Scidmore paints 
the love of the Japanese for flowers. We can only recom- 
mend her book to our readers as containing not only many 
more such passages, but delightful descriptions of scenery 
and sympathetic accounts of the people who live among tliese 
— of beauty, and have themselves produced so many of 
them. 


Bulletin No. 93 of the Agricultural Experiment Station con- 
nected with the University of California is devoted to the 
investigation of different varieties of Oranges and Lemons 
ae in that state. The purpose of the investigation has 

een to show in a comprehensive way the composition of the 
leading varieties of these fruits, as they are grown in the dif- 
ferent Citrus regions, and this is of great value to cultivators 
inasmuch as it shows the influence of various conditions of 
soil and climate upon the product of the groves, and also 
gives information as to the appropriate fertilizers to be used 
in each case. The physical data—that is, the per cent. of rind, 
pulp, juice and the like—are of interest from a commercial 
standpoint because they show the true quality of the fruit. 
The difference between an orange or a lemon which has such 
a thickness of rind and such a percentage of pulp and juice 
as characterize the best kinds of these fruits, and one whose 
weight is more than one-third rind and more than one-quarter 
dry pulp, is very apparent. And yet such differences exist. 
Besides this, although fruit is generally considered a pure 
luxury, consumers may find much valuable knowledge fom 
studying the relative food-values of different varieties. The 
nourishing portions, which are especially shown in the saccha- 
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rine and nitrogenous contents, vary greatly er different 
kinds and under different conditions of growth. It is there- 
fore an important question of domestic economy to the con- 
sumer to know what fruit he is using. The ash analysis, to- 
gether with the nitrogenous contents of the standard varieties, 
show that the ingredients which the soil loses by an ordinary 
crop are a serious drain upon its supporting value, and what 
particular plant-foods suffer the greatest loss can only be known 
by determining the actual constituents that are withdrawn. 

The body of the bulletin is taken up with a description of 
various varieties of oranges received from different places, 
together with a physical analysis, a proximate general analysis, 
and an analysis of the ash. For example, eight specimens 
of the Navel Orange, taken from different parts of the state, 
were coma. gre and a similar analysis was made of several 
specimens of Mediterranean Sweet, Saint Michael’s, Valencia, 
Malta Blood, Tangerine and some seedlings. Of course, it 
would not be of interest to quote all these details, but some of 
the prominent points of similarity and difference which have 
been brought out in the tables are interesting. In comparin 
the oranges as to their proportion of rind to flesh, the Navel, 
although the choicest of oranges, has, contrary to popular im- 
pression, no advantage in this respect over the Mediterranean 
Sweet or Saint Michael’s. The average Navel contains about 
seventy-two per cent. of flesh, while the average Mediterranean 
Sweet shows seventy-three per cent., and the Saint Michael’s 
eighty-one per cent. 

In regard to the proportion of juice to flesh the Navel seems 
to be the driest, while Saint Michael’s is the juiciest. The 
skin of the Navel, although thin, is hard and solid and weighs 
heavier than the more corky skins of the Mediterranean Sweet. 
As to the sugar contents of the juice, the maximum of sugar 
appears in the Navel orange grown on the hills, but it is ap- 
proached very closely by other Navels, by the Mediterranean 
Sweet, the Malta Blood, the Pomona, and the Tangerine from 
San Gabriel. This Tangerine shows the highest proportion of 
cane-sugar in the whole series, but to what extent the cane- 
sugar determines the sweetness to the taste is a matter not 
fully understood. The proportion between the grape-sugar 
and the fruit-sugar is not yet determined, and is, of course, an 
essential factor in the case. The average sugar-content of 
fully ripe Navels, from all localities, is 10.8 per cent., which is 
more than that of the other varieties. A Valencia orange from 
Pomona shows a much lower sugar percentage. In respect 
to acid in the juice, the Malta Blood contains a maximum of 
more than two per cent., with an average of one-sixth per cent. 
in three samples examined. In contrast with the Malta Blood, 
Saint Michael’s has a low acid-content, but this is combined 
with a low sugar percentage. 

In discussing the nutritive value of the fruit the flesh-form- 
ing ingredients are the most important, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to compare the albuminoids of oranges with those of 
other fruits, and of different varieties among themselves. 
According to European data, oranges stand first among fruits 
in this regard, followed by prunes second, peaches and apri- 
cots third, bananas and grapes fourth, while apples and pears 
stand nearly the lowest on the list. The determinations of 
albuminoids in California.oranges show smaller percentages, 
so that it must be concluded that the California fruit is less 
nourishing than that of Sicily. The difference observed, how- 
ever, may be due to the age of the trees which bear the fruit, 
as California trees are usually young. 

Referring to the composition of the ash and nitrogen con- 
tents of fruits, it is said that grapes stand first and oranges 
stand second in the quantity of mineral matter withdrawn 
from the soil. Heretofore, all conclusions bearing upon the 
ash and nitrogen of oranges and lemons have been based on 
European data, but from the comparative exhibit made here 
it seems, so far as oranges are concerned, that the California 
fruit draws much less upon all the ingredients that have to be 
replaced by fertilization, while the California lemon draws 
about the same amount of mineral from the soil as the Euro- 
pean orange. Potashis the predominating ingredient in the ash, 
amounting to quite half its weight, and it is, therefore, highly im- 
portant that the supply of thissubstance should be keptup. For- 
tunately, it has been shown, by previous investigation, that 
the potash supply in California soils and irrigation waters is 
exceptionally large, so that in many cases the demand of the 
fruit upon this element will be amply supplied in the course 
of cultivation. Phosphoric acid is not drawn upon so heavily, 
but, since the supply of this element is usually limited in 
California soils, it is probable that it would be prudent to use 
fertilizers containing it in large proportion. The natural 
supply of nitrogen, especially in southern mesa soils, is not 
large, and, as the draft made by the Orange on this substance 
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is very heavy, it should be always among the first elements of 
plant-food supplied. Next to potash, lime is the ingredient 
most abundantly taken from the soil, raoagray os its percentage 
varies very widely, but the supply of lime in California soils is 
so universally ample within the orange-growing region that 
no replacement of this substance in fertilization will be called 
for. The large amount of sulphuric acid found in this fruit 
suggests gypsum as an acceptable fertilizing agent. 

n regard to lemons, it can only be said, from the incomplete- 
ness of the investigation, that the acid, or the most important 
ingredient of this fruit, exceeds the commonly assumed aver- 
age, and this point should ensure to California-grown lemons 
a high position in commerce. The relatively large propor- 
tion of sugar shown by the analysis is a feature which will 
further commend them to the consumer’s taste, but there are 
very great differences among varieties in the proportion of 
rind to flesh and to extractable juice. 


. 

Bulletin 82 of the New Jersey Experiment Station gives a 
carefully illustrated account of the history and habits of the 
Rose-chafer, together with the details of some experiments for 
destroying this insect, which, upon the whole, are rather de- 
pressing. Careful trials were made with the arsenites, copper 
mixtures, pyrethrum, kerosene, lime, tobacco, ascetic acid, 
quassia, digitalis, corrosive sublimate, muriate of ammonia, 
cyanide of potassium, sludgite, kainit, alum, white hellebore, 
carbolic acid, Ailanthus-blossoms, and other alleged repellants 
and poisons with very unsatisfactory results. The hot-water 
cure, suggested by Mr. Kellogg, of Vineland, and at a later date 
recommended by Mr. E. S. Carman, was tried, and it showed 
that water heated to 125° Fahrenheit will kill the insect, 
but in practice it was found impossible to get the spray hot 
enough to kill at any considerable distance from the nozzle of 
the force-pump. It seemed to Professor Smith that only a 
solid jet of water could be kept hot if carried even eight or ten 
feet, and then would follow the practical difficulty of securing 
a large and continuous supply. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller suggests that the species of Spirzea are ver 
attractive to these insects, and that in small gardens, if a full 
supply of food from Spirzas was afforded, they might leave 
other plants. Following this line of suggestion, Professor 
Smith thinks it is possible to prevent in part the development 
of the insects in cultivated ground, and the outside of vine- 
yards can often be defended by the counter-attraction of a few 
rows of Blackberries. The blossoms of these plants are great 
favorites with the beetles, and they would be likely to arrest 
the incoming crowds. If they were collected from these plants 
the injury to the vineyard might be largely averted. This mat- 
ter of collecting seems, after all, to Professor Smith the most 
practicable method of dealing with the pest, and various me- 
chanical devices similar to an entomologist’s umbrella are 
figured. By shaking the vines the insects can be caught in 
these receptacles, and if the collecting is done once or twice 
a day for three weeks the crop may be saved. The Rose- 
chafer has no day of rest, and the collecting must be done on 
Sundays as well as other days, for a single twenty-four hours’ 
neglect may result in as much injury as is prevented by six 
days’ work, The insects come in such numbers that they 
cover everything—acres of Grape-vines, Strawberries and 
Blackberries, with thousands of fruit and other trees, and the 
best that Professor Smith hopes from persistent collecting, if 
carried on generally, is that, after some years, their number 
may be lessened so as to bring, for a time, comparative ex- 
emption from their attacks. At present, however, there are 
too many abandoned fields to make this appear sanguine, as 
the best of their breeding-places are left undisturbed, and no 
method of killing them before they come out of the ground 
has yet been devised. 


Notes. 


A basket of rare and costly Orchids, presented to the Em- 
press of Germany by Messrs. Sander & Co., was the subject of 
a supplementary illustration in a late number of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


It is stated in Fruits and Flowers of Oregon and Washington 
—the new horticultural monthly of the north-west—that Peach- 
trees in Oregon measure fifteen inches in girth at three years 
old, with a spread of branches sixteen feet in diameter. 


Perhaps few persons who visit the Botanical Gardens in 
Liverpool know that they were founded by William Roscoe, 
the celebrated historian. His name is preserved in the annals 
of science by that of the genus Rosccea, which includes half a 
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dozen species of herbaceous Himalayan plants, sometimes 
cultivated in greenhouses, 


Decumaria barbara is quite at home in the neigborhood of 
Philadelphia, and in Laurel Hill Cemetery it is quite largely 
planted, and clings to walls as closely as English Ivy. Its leaves 
are large and lustrous, and it will certainly be used more gen- 
erally when its good qualities are appreciated as they should be. 


“The total number of trees and shrubs indigenous to this 
country,” wrote Downing in the bg 1846, ‘‘is about 530.” 
How largely our knowledge of the products of the United 
States has advanced since this time will be seen when we note 
that 420 indigenous species of trees are now recognized within 
their area, while the number of indigenous shrubs must be 
nearly a thousand. 


The old saying, that er ay is a bundle of fossil meta- 
phors,” is well illustrated by the word disseminate, which, 
etymologically, means ‘to scatter seed,” and, as a writer on 

lant-life recently remarked, ‘‘ points to the fact that everywhere 
in nature seeds are scattered broadcast, infinite pains being 
taken by the moa me for their general diffusion over wide 
areas of woodland, plain or prairie.” 


We have received from our correspondent, Monsieur 
Charles Naudin, a photograph of a noble flowering speci- 
men of Yucca filifera (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., pp. 
78 and 79), taken in the gardens of the Villa Thuret. Judged 
by the height of the man standing by the tree, it must be from 
twenty to thirty feet high, and forms one of a group of five 
specimens, all about equal in height. 


“The principle which would govern us,” wrote Downing 
nearly fifty years ago, ‘if we were planting the streets of rural 
towns is this : Select the finest indigenous tree or trees, such 
as the soil and climate of the place will bring to the highest 
perfection.” Unfortunately, the sound and sensible advice 
thus briefly conveyed is almost as sorely needed to-day as 
when Downing’s words were written. 


‘« Midway between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets,” says the 
New York Sun, ‘at the curb lies a broken brown stone which 
bears the inscription, ‘Union Square. Founded 1832.’ Itisa 
part of the pavement, and yet New Yorkers have walked that 
way for forty years without noticing this modest official rec- 
ord. This was a wild locality in 1832. A farm-house stood 
at the junction of the Bowery road and the road to Blooming- 
dale in the upper part of the present little park, and dust and 
blackberries abounded at the road-sides. The city straight- 
ened out the streets at that time into a square, and the park 
was an afterthought. The Hon. Walter Bowne was Mayor at 
the time.” 


A dispatch to The Tribune states that ‘‘ next winter will see 
the shipment of an enormous quantity of fresh vegetables 
from southern California to New York and other eastern 
cities. The railroads have given a rate of three cents per 
pound, which allows a big profit on all vegetables that will 
bear transportation. Tomatoes, peas, beans, new potatoes, 
cauliflower and other vegetables can be supplied by southern 
California from the 1st of December to the rst of March, 
during which time there is practically no competition from 
Florida. It is claimed that this industry will eclipse fruit- 
growing, as it will stimulate a demand for fresh vegetables 
where canned goods are now used.” 


The botanical name of the Carnation, Dianthus, signifies 
Jove’s flower, being a contraction of Dios anthos, while the 
English name seems to have been bestowed to characterize 
the flesh-colored hue of some of the commoner*kinds. Its 
earliest form appears to have been ‘ Carnadine,” and Drayton 
long ago wrote: ‘The brave Carnation . . . so of his color 
called.” In the last century Carnations were in special favor 
in Holland and England, and we may read in a number of the 
Spectator that ‘‘now and then a few fanciful people spend all 
their time in the cultivation of a single Tulip or a Carnation.” 
Fifty years ago between three and four hundred varieties of 
the Carnation were already noted in English catalogues. 


Mr. Sereno Watson’s eighteenth contribution to American 
botany, reprinted from the twenty-sixth volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, has 
appeared. It contains descriptions of some new North Ameri- 
can plants, chiefly of the United States, with a revision of the 
American species of the genus Erythronium, in which Mr. 
Watson now recognizes thirteen North American species; de- 
scriptions of new Mexican plants collected chiefly by Mr. C. G. 
Pringle in 1889 and 1890, and including a few new genera and 
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several new species ; a note upon a wild species of Zea, from 
Mexico, and upon a sinall collection of plants made in the 
island of Ascension by Mr. E. G. Loomis, of the Nautical 
Almanac Bureau, during the visit of the United States Eclipse 
Expedition to the island in 1889. 


The editor of the Country Gentleman says that he once re- 
ceived some Peach-cions in summer, and the sender had left 
their leaves on to shade them and to keep them from drying 
up. Of course, these leaves sent a great deal of watery 
vapor into the dry summer air, and in a few hours the shoots 
were withered. if he had cut all the leaves off, leaving only 
the stumps of the leaf-stalks, they would have remained plump 
and fresh. We often see radishes offered for sale in grocery- 
windows with all the leaves on, and in a few hours they are 
shrunk and withered. If the leaves of radishes, beets and 
similar vegetables are cut off at once as soon as the roots are 
taken from the ground they will keep plump and fresh. - If the 

eleaves are left on trees which are cut down in summer they 
will pump the sap out of the timber and hasten the seasoning 
of the wood, which might otherwise become sap-rotten. 


A photograph recently reproduced in the North-western 
Lumberman showed a redwood plank of extraordinary size, 
measuring sixteen feet five inches in width by twelve feet 
nine inches in length and five inches in thickness. It was cut 
from a tree thirty-five feet in diameter and three hundred feet 
tall, being hewn out of the stump after the tree was cut at 
about twenty-eight feet above the ground. A locomotive, 
attached to a block and tackle, was needed to lower it, and 
two men were occupied for a month in roughly preparing it 
for shipment. The price of this labor, added to the cost of 
transportation, amounted to some $3,000, after the plank had 
been taken by water to San Francisco. The tree stood in 
Humboldt County, California, and the plank, after being ex- 
hibited in various cities, will probably be a feature of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. A specially constructed car is re- 
quired for its transportation. 


« After some trouble,” wrote Fortune, in his account of his 
travels in the Malay Archipelago in 1845, ‘‘I discovered the 
locality of the beautiful Phalaenopsis amadilis. I was in the 
habit of making an Indian’s hut in the wood my headquarters 
for a certain time, where I held a sort of market for the pur- 
chase of orchidaceous plants. The ground in front of the 
hut was usually strewed with these plants in the state in which 
they had been cut from the trees, and often covered with 
flowers. The Phalznopsis in particular was very beautiful at 
this time. I was most anxious to get large specimens of this 
plant, and offered a dollar, which was a high sum in an Indian 
forest, for the largest specimen which should be brought to 
me. The lover of this beautiful tribe of plants will easily 
imagine the delight I felt when I saw two Indians approaching 
with a plant of extraordinary size, having ten or twelve branch- 
ing flower-stalks upon it and upward of a hundred flowers in 
full bloom.” This plant was successfully transported to Eng- 
land and established in the garden of the Horticultural Society, 
and, although it had been somewhat cut to get it into the 
packing-case, was by far the largest specimen then to be seen 
in Europe. 


In his Sy/va, written two centuries ago, Evelyn notes, 
among other giant Linden-trees in Germany, one of such size 
and antiquity that it was recognized in the name of the town 
in Wurtemberg where it grew, this being called Neustadt-an- 
der-Linden. e describes it as measuring more than twenty- 
seven feet in circumference, and covering, with the spread of 
its branches, a space four hundred and three feet in diameter, 
and says that it was ‘‘set about with divers columns and 
monuments of stone (now eighty-two in number and formerly 
above a hundred more) which several princes and noble per- 
sons have adorned, and which, as so many pillars, serve like- 
wise to support the umbrageous and venerable boughs.” Even 

‘then, Evelyn continues, the tree had once been “ much ampler, 

as the ruins and distances of the columns declare, which the 
rude soldiers have greatly impared.” Some of the inscriptions 
on the stones were copied by him, the oldest, bearing a date, 
having been cut in the year 1550. In 1837 this giant still sur- 
vived, and a drawing then made of it, for Loudon’s Arboretum, 
showed its trunk surrounded by a wooden balustrade raised 
on a coping of stone, and its limbs supported by no less 
than 108 columns. The people of the vaeee being in the 
habit of sitting in the tree and eating, several Gooseberry- 
bushes had sprung up in the crevices of the bark, and their 
fruit was gathered and sold to visitors. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this tree still survives in the year 1891. 
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“THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 
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with the means by which that purpose ma 
te most efficiently attained. . " -f 


“We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 
lexion, who had never washed her face with soap all 
fer life through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 
of or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 
with rose water. Of course we did not care to look too 
closely iy after such an avowal, but we pitied her, for 
soap is the food ofthe skin, 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 
displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 
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A CREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 





























A Name Engraven on the Memory of the Light, Handsome, 
Oldest Inhabitant Clean, ~ Durable, 
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Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents: 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 
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PE ARS’ so AP ! an article of the nicest and most 


careful manufacture, and the 
most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin.” 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 















FACIAL BLEMISHES. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


HAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ACRES IN FLOWERS. 


























LARGEST STOCK of GLADIOLUS, LILIES, DAHLIAS , in the country. Come 

to Floral Park and see them for yourself. Our complete Gataiogue of HARDY BULES 
AND PLANTS for Fall P Planting ana Winter Blooming will be ready September ist. 
Free to all applicants. 


FLORAL PARK, Queens County (Long Island), N. VY. 


For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS, 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
cupartere of Fresh of French Glass. Bent Glass. Skylight Glass. 


Special Importation for ion for Rose-house purposes. 






Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 

Josaren Burwetr & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be Found i in the eunstest. 















PARLOA, 
School of rev oat Tremont Street. 





From Professor Blot. 


A dish is often Sprtne or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of emg detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous 

In answer inquires from the ladies of my various 

I invariably reply that during the two 

years of my ~~ yy on cookery, ‘‘I certai Fr vond 
meee Be propeset 5 by Joseph Burnett & Con en 
above all 





























131,138,135 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


ow! about this really hee a! 
*circular,free. Send for Warner's subaior send ee 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. 












BURNETT’S EXTRACTS are forsale by 
ly throu 


Grocers 
ghout the United 
States ; in many foosign coun rota 


Do not the poor substitu’ 
ffered, btaining BURNETT'S, as 
they ce THE BEST. - 









Garden and Forest. 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA; 


A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in North America, 
exclusive of Mexico. 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 
Itustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn from Nature by CHARLES EDWARD FAXON, and 


engraved by PHILIBERT and EuGENE PICART. Jn twelve volumes, quarto, each containing 
Sifty Plates. Price, $25.00 cach, net. Vol. Ul. now ready. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, of London, said of Vol. I. : ‘‘ Whether we regard it from 
the point of view of pure botany, gardening and woodcraft, or from the standpoint 
of art, typography ind book-production, it stands out in all respects as a most re- 
markable undertaking.” 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


xx East r7th St., New York. 


SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Piants. 


Bp pitt Mian 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE STEAMERS 
PURITAN, PILGRIM, 
PLYMOUTH, PROVIDENCE, 


Fall River Line 


The Famous Business and Pleasure Route 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & BOSTON 


Are conceded to be thela 


Fine, large shade 
trees for city plant- 
100 Norway 
Maples, ee oe 
Elms, hite 


it, handsomest and most per- 
fectly equipped vessels of their class in the world. ey 
steer by steam, are lighted throughout by electricity, and 
in every detail of equipment more than meet all possible 
conditions of the demands of first-class travel. 

Tickets by this route are on sale at all Principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States. 


Flower Pots. 


rivate trade, and keep 
ected stock of perfectly 


thine sadam 2-4 sigh siden 
slats fn H-tch b ech ie 


Distance should not a private trade from using 
the best Pots that are manufactu: as hts are 
merry ts low po breakage nominal. Correspon ce so- 


A. H. HEWS & CoO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 18659. 
Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Small Conservatories, 


Doubte Dome Direct Circulating Boilers 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 


Horticultural Architects and Builders of 


=— Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete of 
= all wood, iron and wood combined, or iron with metal sash bars, 
erected complete or material cut out, fitted ready to erect. Portable 
bo Window Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
: No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 


TREES: 


Ash,25 Catalpa Speciosa, 3 a 5 = di- 
ameter; 50 Silver Maples, 4 to 8 in. diam- 
eter; also, 18,000 Shrubs, $3 to $10 per 100. 


P. H. FOSTER, Babyion, N.Y. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of ———. Via Niagara 
Palle or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
a-of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 
“SOLID TRAINS between New York and C 
No ch e of cars. VESTIBULED LIMIT D 
(strictly first-class), without extra charge for fast 
time and superior service. 


W.C RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


We give special attention to 
always on hand a large and 
made Pots, as id patter 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


nolo, 
Constable Ko Co. 
DRESS STUFFS. 


CHEVIOTS & HOMESPUNS, 


Scotch and English Suitings, 
Mixtures, Checks and Stripes. 


Serges, Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 


WOOL CREPONS, 


Plain and Brocaded Grenadines, 


BAREGE PLUMETIS 


For Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
DBroadwoay HA 19th ot. 
New York. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 
Greenhouse Heating 


VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for, 
large Greenhouses 


horticultural Architecture 


AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses Conservatories, Palm Houses,ctc. 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shipped 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
Gous 0 enable the local der to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 





